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Paintings by Pueblo Children 


WITTER BYNNER 
Santa Fé, New Mexico 


HE Pueblo Indians of the South- 

west have had for centuries, like 
their mysterious predecessors in this 
region, an extraordinary sense of con- 
ventionalized design, as unearthed pre- 
historic pottery markedly proves. In 
these old pots and utensils, combined 
with the symbolic shapes and lines, 
there are often to be found realistically 
painted birds, animals, and even fish. 
From these figures to the minutely 
realistic figures of persons as well as of 
animals, which have been drawn and 
painted by the present generation of 
Pueblos, there is, it seems clear to me,a 
direct descent. The delicate precision 
in the painting of a deer or bear or 
skunk by Awa Tsireh of San Ildefonso 
or by Ma Pe Wi of Zia, in spite of the 
fact that these have come more or less 
under the influence of this or that 
archaeologist in Santa Fé, who has 
encouraged and tried to guide them, 
relates, after all, more closely to the art 
of their forbears, as seen in details 
painted on pottery, than to the art of 
the white race. 

It would appear that eminent Indian 
painters, like the two named, whose 
work has been exhibited in various 
American cities and is to be shown this 
winter all over the United States by the 
Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts, need 
by no means be exceptional individuals. 
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Almost every Indian child begins with 
a native aptitude for expressing in line 
and color objects that he sees about 
him. White children very commonly 
make drawings at an early age, but 
these drawings crude and un- 
observant when compared with the 
work of Indian children. 

There has been, unfortunately, a wide- 
spread attempt on the part of teachers 
in our Indian divert the 
youngsters from their natural choice of 
subject and their natural bent 
technique. At exhibitions from the 
various schools shown in connection 
with the Gallup Inter-Tribal Cere- 
monial or the Santa Fé Fiesta, there 
are far too many copies by Indian 
children of current magazine covers or 
of birds and flowers found in white 
men’s books. There are even land- 
scapes painted with an attempt at the 
white man’s use of perspective, instead 
of suggested by the symbolic lines 
representing mesas, wind, rain, rain- 


are 


schools to 


in 


bows or desert in the manner indige- 
nous to the Southwest before the whites 
ever came here. On one occasion, at 
Gallup, in looking over work by pupils 
at one of the Indian schools, I selected 
with relish from among many speci- 
mens of imitative work, several dance 
figures recorded by pupils in their own 


characteristic clear-cut manner. The 
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teachers in charge of the exhibit were 
not pleased with my choice, indicating 
clearly that they disprized these partic- 
ular pieces and trying their best to 
turn my favor to some of the more 
pretentious imitations of white man’s 
art... One could feel, in the 
paintings I chose, the presence of the 
little Indians insisting upon their own 


almost 


way against official neglect and even 
displeasure. If only the native work of 
these Indians, the gift common to most 
of them at the start, might be appre- 
ciated in its purity and importance by 
a large enough section of the American 
public, it is likely that the attitude and 
apparent policy of many teachers in the 
Indian Service might be altered for the 
general good. The instinctive and dis- 
tinctive native ability of our Indians is 
a precious inheritance of these states 
which ought not to be distorted and 





SHALAKO DANCER BY ZUNI INDIAN CHILD 


lost. It is true that against all manner 
of oppression, against force of environ- 
ment, against economic need, against 
the general might of pale-skin civiliza- 
tion, the Indians of the Southwest have, 
with impressive tenacity, continued 
their traditions, their identification of 
with the natural 
their devotional 
monies toward the elements, and their 


themselves world 


about them, cere- 
various detailed manners and customs. 
A young Indian, returning from our 
schools to this or that pueblo, does not 
take long to forget most of the pressure 
exerted upon him to outgrow the ways 
of his people and he returns, with ap- 
the 
manners of his 


satisfaction, to beliefs, 
and kin. 
Nevertheless, it is a pity that during 


parent 
traditions, 


the formative years these children can- 
not be taught to value, cherish, and 
enrich the best qualities and gifts of 
their inheritance and to relate properly 
and helpfully to our white civilization 
traits of character and aesthetic gifts 
which are distinctly their own. 

Here and there in the Indian Service 
we encounter teachers who have a deep 
and dedicated sense of this need—a 
that for both 
the Indians become their 
selves half- 
white 


realization races it is 
wiser that 
than 
their 


rather 
mimics of 


own best 


bewildered 
these dis- 


Among more 


cerning teachers I may mention Miss 


neighbors. 


Clara Brignac, who teaches at Zuni. 
The effect of her enlightened intention 
was easily visible at the Gallup show in 
the paintings and drawings done by her 
In her zeal she reminded me of 
some of the Old 
Mexico where the native artistic ability 


pupils. 
teachers I met in 
of Indian children all over the country 
was recognized and fostered under the 
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leadership of Sefior José Vasconcelos 
when he was Minister of Education. 
Not only was he largely responsible for 
the phenomenal showing of Mexican art 
by older painters, as it appears through 
frescoes in public buildings at Mexico 
City and elsewhere, but he instilled 
among teachers in the smallest villages 
an intelligent and patriotic sense of the 
marked ability of numberless small 
Mexicans in drawing and painting. The 
Mexican Government in 1926 
the Monografia de Las Escuelas de 
Pintura al Aire Libre, a beautifully 
printed volume of work done by these 
children in their outdoor 
Many of the paintings are reproduced 
in color—a signal evidence of enlight- 
ened governmental activity. Although 
Sefor Vasconcelos longer in 
favor among the forces that govern 
his country, I understand that his 
policy in respect to the teaching of art 
is being continued. 


issued 


schools. 


1S 


no 


to this attitude, I 
have encountered cases of definite sup- 


In sad contrast 


pression, by our government and its 
agents, of the art instincts of Indian 
children. Here in Santa Fé I have had 
a number of Indians arrive and beg for 
the use of my room and my drum, in 
order that they might sing their own 
songs. It seems that they were for- 
bidden to sing these songs at the school. 
It also seems that the local superintend- 
ent was only carrying out orders from 
Washington. Indian songs, as anyone 
knows who has lived in the Southwest 
and been magnetized by the unison and 
beautiful cadences of Indian voices, are 
again a distinctive and valuable art 
expression which our people should 


respect and cherish. Under the present 


administration, it appears that there is 
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A'N EARLY PICTURE BY 


AWA TSIREH 


a friendly change of attitude toward the 
aesthetic life of the Indian. 

the matter of paintings, the 
Pueblos encounter double difficulty. 


In 


Not only has there been at school half- 
hearted encouragement of their skill, 
but in many a village their elders have 
frowned upon them and even punished 
them for recording and imparting to 
the white man details and secrets of 
ancient ceremonials. The governing 
element at the pueblo of Santo Domin- 
go has been especially severe against 
policy of with- 
I think, though, 
that I shall be offending none of the 


infringement on a 


drawal and secrecy. 


elders by presenting to your readers a 
reproduction of a painting by a Santo 
Domingo boy named Pedro Aguilar, 
since his subject is not primarily an 
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Indian ceremony but a playful pastime 
in which the Indians have _ been 
burlesquing the Spaniards who came 
into this country long ago on horses. 

From other pueblos not so strict, I 
have excellent examples of workman- 
ship. The scene of the fox stalking 
deer is by Juan Jose Martinez, an 
Indian boy of Picuris pueblo. It is a 
pity that these paintings cannot be 
shown in color. Whereas most of them 
are extraordinarily rich and vivid in 
their color schemes, this one is as 
delicate as an old, faded Japanese 
brocade—except for a touch of sinister 
red in the body of the fox. 

San Ildefonso pueblo has _ been 
brought, perhaps, more closely into 
touch with white admirers and pur- 
chasers through the black pottery by 
Marie Martinez, which is shipped 
by the barrelful all over the United 
States. The best known of all the 
pueblo painters is Awa Tsireh of San 
Ildefonso. His early paintings were 
signed like those of the boys from 
Santo Domingo and Picuris, by his 
Spanish name; but lately, like most of 
the Pueblo painters, he has been using 
his Indian name. It is interesting to 
note that more than the work of any of 
the painters here, Awa Tsireh’s early 
painting resembled that of white chil- 
dren. Possibly this was the result of 
instruction by white teachers. In any 
event, he has reverted more and more 
to the Indian manner. Compare, for 
instance, his early painting of the cow- 
boy with the lariat to his recent paint- 
ing of the Koshare of San Ildefonso 
pueblo. Notice, moreover, the com- 
pletely Indian manner in which another 
boy from San Ildefonso presents by 
colored cut-outs pasted on his painted 
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background a figure from the Flute 
Painting Dance. 

From Zuni we have a chance to see 
three conceptions, two by boys and 
one by an older man, of the Shalako, a 
twelve-foot god who comes down each 
December from the mountains into 
Zuni and blesses new houses or rooms 
which have been built during the year. 
He is one of the most impressive of all 
the Indian spirits. One who has seen 
him approaching in the sunset distance, 
with his vividly decorated figures of 
escort, can never forget the awe of the 
spectacle. I happen to have seen, 
several years ago, an extraordinary 
occurrence when, after dancing all 
night in various dwellings, one of the 
Shalakos, during the final ceremony on 
the edge of the river, slipped in the mud 
and fell. Not only among the Zunis but 
among the visiting Navajos who clus- 
tered about on horseback, this was 
obviously a sign of ill-omen, for in- 
stantly there was a pell-mell scattering 
of persons and horses 1n every direction; 
the horsemen running to the outskirts 
of town and the persons into their 
houses. Ten or twelve figures, how- 
ever, one or two of them Navajos, 
dismounted and stood isolated and 
motionless in various parts of the 
village; and presently a Fire God, an 
attendant of the Shalako who had been 
recovering his dignity behind an en- 
circling screen of blankets, crossed the 
river with a whip and proceeded to 
apply lashes to the bent shoulders of 
the scapegoats. 

A Hopi youngster, aged seven, has 
made strikingly beautiful use of his 
conventionalized bird-like white clouds 
against a deep sky, the figure of a 
Katchina lifting into bold relief with 
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PAINTINGS BY 
TO BY WITTER BYNNER IN HIS ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 


green, black, and _ white. 
Except for the painting of ducks in 
flight by Oscar Fort 


yellow, 


Tsosie, of the 


Wingate Indian School and the others 
the 
paintings we 
done in the classes of Miss Brignac at 


the 
were 


already described, rest of 


children’s show 








INDIAN PUEBLO CHILDREN REFERRED 


Zuni. 
the names of the boys who painted the 
figure from the Buffalo dance and the 
Mountain Sheep figure, nor the last 


I have not been able to discover 


name of the painter of the figure in the 


Cow Dance. 


Repeating that without their color 
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these paintings lose at least half their 
effect. I hope that in black and white 
they enough 
impress our public with the extraord- 


reveal importance to 


inary talent common among Indian 


children. Not only as records of 


figures in the ceremonies, but as a 
valuable element in American art, I 
believe that our people should applaud 
this work and bring persuasion to bear 
upon the Indian Bureau to save it from 
perishing. 





CUT PAPER PICTURE BY SAN ILDEFONSO INDIAN 


BOY SHOWING A 


FLUTE 


PAINTING DANCER 
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rWO MODERNISTIC DESIGN STUDIES BASED ON LINE AND AR( MARIE 
VEBELE, ART TEACHER, TULARE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, TULARE, CALIFORNIA 
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BORDER DESIGNS UTILIZING AN ABSTRACT NATURE MOTIF IN 
THEIR COMPOSITION NADEAN E. TUPPER, RIPON, CALIFORNIA 
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THREE MODERN LOOK COVERS DESIGNED BY STUDENTS OF HEcEN A 
THRUSH, FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
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Modern Tendencies in Lettering 


HELEN A. 


THRUSH 


Instructor of Art, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 


“ COURSE in lettering,” when men- 

tioned to most students, brings 
the corners of their mouths down and 
the utterance of a weary sigh. Those 
lettering which consist of 
slavishly copying alphabets, more al- 
phabets, and still alphabets, 
deserve no better reception. 


classes in 
more 


But I am glad to say that the modern 
tendency in lettering is a far happier 
one. It stresses the creative as well as 
the historic and appreciative 
Creation comes first, technic later. 

A letter is a design, consisting of a 
vertical line in the 1; 
horizontal lines in the E, F, H, L, 7 
of oblique lines in the V, W, X; of 
vertical and oblique lines in the K, M,N, 
Y; of horizontal and oblique lines in the 
A, Z; of curved lines in the O, C,8, Q; of 
vertical and curved lines in the B, D, U, 
P; of a horizontal and a curved line in 
the G; and of a vertical, an oblique, and 
a curved line in the R. Each individual 
letter, even in its simplest skeleton form, 


side. 


of vertical and 


‘ 
’ 


presents in itself an interesting variety 
of line and proportion, and offers crea- 
tive possibilities through a variation of 
the width of line, length of line, color, 
and texture. We have not only the 
vertical lines of the letter itself but the 
space between these lines, which is just 
as important a part of the letter as the 
actual lines of the letter itself but one 
which is often overlooked by teachers 
and students of lettering. 

If one letter offers so much oppor- 
tunity for creative design, the alphabet, 





with its twenty-six different line and 


space combinations, gives us 


many possibilities, while the combina- 


many, 


tions possible with these twenty-six 
letters are infinite. And the 
alphabet let me remind you that you 
have the numerals. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
some examples of creative work in 
lettering made by freshmen students 
at the Florida State College for Women. 
Many of these students have had no 
previous art training. 

The original modern alphabets were 
made with black India ink, with the 
addition of lithographic crayon in some 


besides 


cases to give a variety of texture. Fine 
proportion, interesting massing of dark 
and light, and variety of texture were 
stressed. 
In the 
Lombardic letters were used. 


the 
Tempera 


decorative monograms 
paint in black, one color (any color the 
student wished), and gold or silver, de- 
pending upon the color chosen, was 
used. The and 
aspects of the Lombardic letters and the 
relation of the background spaces in 


historic decorative 


line, mass, and color, to the letters them- 
selves were stressed. 

The making of a book jacket involves 
the use of letters with 
representative forms. 


abstract or 
The stupendous 
growth of commercial advertising in the 
last few years makes this a very timely 
and practical problem. This problem 
involves color, design, composition, and 
lettering. 
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Where Did Designs Originate? 


JULIA W. WOLFE 
New York City 


HEN we see decorative designs on 

textiles, do we not wonder about 
their origin? Most people consider 
them from the aesthetic point of view, 
never thinking about their historical 
side. But the Greek egg, the lotus 
border, and such designs may all be 
studied as so many specimens in natural 
history. The life of a design, like that of 
an animal or a plant, consists of three 
stages or periods—infancy, maturity, 
and old age, or simply birth, growth, and 
decay. It is never stationary but, like 
living things, undergoes a slow and 
constant change. 

It is true that the greater part of 
artistic expression owes its origin to 
realism; the delineation yielding to that 
desire to imitate which is among the 
strongest impulses of human nature. 
The first representation of an object, 
employed as an ornament, is intended to 
be true and suggestive; but especially 
among barbarous people, the delinea- 
tion fails, because of lack of skill in the 
artist or the unsuitability of the ma- 
terials employed. The first representa- 
tion corresponds to the birth of a new 
organism into the world of living things. 

An animal or plant, immediately upon 
birth, becomes subject to influences 
which determine to a degree the course 
of its life; so the design, which, although 
it cannot lose the impress of the race and 
civilization which produced it, is yet 
acted upon by forces which give it 
individuality, and provide for or arrest 
its development. Among those exter- 


nal influences may be mentioned the 
following: 


Degeneration of the design through 
incompetent copying. 

Conventional treatment for decora- 
tive purposes. 

Simplification through repeated copy- 
ing. 

Debasement resulting from an imper- 
fect or perverted artistic instinct. 


For purposes of illustration, the lotus 
design offers a most interesting study. 
First of all, a word must be said regard- 
ing the division of ornament to which it 
According to the terminology 
adopted by an eminent scholar whose 
theories we have studied, it is a phyllo- 
morph (plant form) and as such belongs 
to a small class; inasmuch as plant life is 
passive, and does not force itself so 
aggressively upon the attention as do 
the forms of animals. This explanation 
would account for the nature of objects 
imitated by savages in their ornament, 
which consists largely of animal forms 
easily traceable to their source, if the 
conventions used by the designer be 
once apprehended. According to some 
authorities, plant forms in ornament are 
never adopted by those incapable of high 
civilization and they are generally the 
sign of peoples already well advanced; 
since to the inhabitants of cities, they 
are reminiscent, representing something 
lost and regretted; a cherished part of 
the free life of nature. Finally, those 


belongs. 


plants into which a spiritual meaning 
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BLOCK-PRINTED LEATHER PORTFOLIO COVERS DESIGNED AND EXECUTED FOR THE 
ALLIED ARTS GUILD OF CALIFORNIA, MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA, BY ESTHER LEMOS 
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can be read are best able to establish 
themselves in decorative art. The lotus 
was introduced by religion, established 
by symbolism, and propagated by the 
habit and frequency of sight. 

In ancient Egypt, this flower was 


‘ 
< 


sun symbol and was associated with the 
eagle and the hawk, which among animal 
forms typified the same natural force. 
This first relationship gradually led to 
others in which the primitive symbol was 
gradually absorbed and lost, so that the 
lotus became a well recognized emblem 
of life, resurrection, reproductive force, 
and immortality. It was painted and 
for many 
Egypt alone, and appeared as a decora- 


carved thousand years in 
tive theme composed of isolated flowers, 
rising straight and high above their 
stems, as if these latter were issuing from 
their native element—the beds of clay 
of the Nile. This separation of the com- 
ponent elements of the design was a 


‘ 
< 


decorative fault, as a marked lack of 
unity resulted therefrom, marring the 
otherwise beautiful and graceful pat- 
tern. It remained for another people, 
skilled in the making of textiles, to 
remedy the defect by joining the stems 
of the flowers; so giving to the design 
suggestions of a fringe. 

In connection with the lotus deriva- 
tive, the Assyrians used another floral 
pattern, also borrowed from the Egyp- 
This the fre- 
quently employed even today in ceiling 
It was originally 


tians. was rosette so 
decorations in stucco. 
drawn from the cross-section of the seed 
vessels of the lotus, and its union with 
the first design was a natural and happy 
among 


There authorities 


whom is Layard, the archaeologist and 


one. are 


excavator, who claim originality for the 


Assyrian patter, asserting it to have 


464 


been conventionalized from the scarlet 
tulip which at the beginning of spring 
blooms over the plains of Mesopotamia. 
But even allowing the truth of this 
statement, it that the lotus 
motive overran Assyrian art, whether it 
was accepted from the Nile country, or 
whether it found a pre-existing design 


remains 


upon which it could be engrafted. 

The textile skill of the Assyrians al- 
ready mentioned as a cause of their 
success in the flower motive is plainly 
in the examples found 
unearthed palaces. In the Egyptian 


reflected in 
temple which represented the world, 
the lower portions of the walls were 
adorned with long stems of lotus or 


papyrus, bouquets of water plants 
emerging from the great The 
Assyrian design, on the contrary, in- 


fluenced by the textile idea, and sug- 


river. 


gesting a tasseled fringe, is never with- 
out a looped base line and is pendant 
rather than upright. It longer 
recalls the river country, but rather the 


no 


wide plains of the Orient, against whose 
heat the tent, canopy cur- 
tain offered a grateful protection. An 
example was found representing the 
“Queen of Sheba at the Court of King 
Solomon,” in which the lotus derivative 


fierce or 


and the rosette cover wall and ceiling 
and balustrade to form a bewildering 


maze of graceful form and _ brilliant 
color. 
From Assyrian ornament, the flower 


pattern passed into Greece through the 
medium of the islands of the Archipel- 
ago, especially Cyprus, whose people 
The 
Greek decorators appropriated the de- 
sign as modified in Middle Asia, that is, 


were both artistic and commercial. 


with the flowers represented as partly 


Archi- 


faded and with curling sepals. 
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NEW 7EAL 
PAKI 


ALLOVER PATTERNS USING 
MOTIFS. FRANK C. PROCTOR, 


tects, painters, and potters reproduced 
this one design. Under the false name of 
honeysuckle, the Greek form is familiar 
to all; and no eye, however artistically 
untrained, can fail the 
parent of the acroteria (roof ornaments) 
of the Parthenon in the lotus pattern as 
treated under Theban kings. No less 
than the “Greek honeysuckle” is the 


to recognize 


French fleur-de-lis a descendant of the 
lotus pattern, although it was compli- 
cated through Assyrian influence with 
the date-tree head supported and flanked 
by horns, a familiar sight in Eastern 
countries, where this combination was 
used to avert the power of demons of the 


Evil Eye. The decorative quality of 
these objects was observed by the Cru- 
saders who, possibly, also came to 














AND ANIMAL 


AND PLANT LIFE 
WELLSFORD, NEW 


AS DESIGN 


RI P. ZEALAND 


O., 


believe in their magic influence, and the 
fleur-de-lis was adopted into French 
heraldry by King Louis VII on his 
return from the Holy Land in the middle 
of the 12th century. A lotus original has 
been acknowledged for the Ionic capital, 
whose volutes, if studied in the earliest 
and through the transitional examples, 
are plainly seen to be the withering 
sepals of the sacred water plant. Finally 
the “egg and dart’ moulding, which 
passed from the Greek into the Renas- 
cence ornament is probably a lotus 
derivative ornament as many believe it 
to be. 

It would therefore appear that the 
plant forms still used today in the dec- 
oration which meets our glance from 


walls, rugs, and draperies, may largely 
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be traced to a common parent, the lotus. 

The study of design pursued by the 
biological method, even gains in interest 
when it is applied to animal forms. The 
tapestries, rugs, and pottery, which 
compose so large a part of our material 
with these con- 


environment, teem 


cealed zoomorphs. A wavy line, a 
scroll, a geometric pattern, which ap- 
parently has no relationship with any 
created thing, is often the long-developed 
“simplified” form of some bird, beast or 
fish, which ages ago seized the ready im- 


agination of a semi-barbarous designer. 


Following the designers who ‘‘sim- 
plify,” come others in whose hands 
the types become degenerate. For in- 


stance, we find the alligator reduced to 
a curved line and a spot; to a curved 


line without spots; or to a continuous 
chevron, with spots filling the triangles 
made by the indented line. A mere 

the 
conventionalized alligator of the first 
the strength of the 
simplified form is a thing of the past; 


suggestion is all that remains of 


term of the series: 


decay has invaded the design and its 
identity cannot be determined save by 
the touchstone of science. 

These illustrations might be prolonged 
indefinitely to show the curious mingling 
of animal with vegetable, or of animal 
with textile forms, but this one proves 
Evolution is the 
password of the day, and studies in 


how interesting it all is. 


origin, development, and degeneration, 
in whatever department found, are in 
chord with the spirit of the age. 





THE CIRCLE AND THE TRIANGLE ARE THE DESIGN BASIS OF THESE TWO SURFACE PATTERNS BY 


STUDENTS OF MARIE VEBELE, ART INSTRUCTOR, TULARE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, TULARE, CALIFORNIA 
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Drypoint on Celluloid 


EUNICE E. 


FOSS 


Sisseton, South Dakota 


LTHOUGH etching applies to the 
acid-bitten line, an effect of etching 
can be obtained by drypoint on a cellu- 
loid plate. The yielding nature of the 
substance makes a great variety of line 
possible, and the simplicity of the 
method will no doubt be responsible for 
its use to a large extent. Almost every 
type of subject can be handled success- 
fully by this process, and especially those 
in which great simplicity of line is 
desired. 
are two outstanding features. 
Celluloid of about one-sixteenth of an 
inch in thickness (.006 celluloid) can be 


Its practicability and low cost 


obtained from automobile body com- 
panies, airplane companies, or directly 
from any celluloid concern for a very 
low price. It can be cut to the desired 
size, either with a paper cutter or with a 
large pair of scissors. The plate must 
then be filed to obtain a smooth beveled 
edge. If a rougher surface is desired, or 
if there are any scratches on the plate, 
rub it with powdered pumice stone in the 
same manner as for a zine or copper 
plate. 

The plate is then ready for the dry- 
point. A solid etching needle is essential. 
A phonograph needle placed in an ever- 
sharp pencil is most efficient. 

The transparent celluloid 
placed over a sketch or photograph, and 
the line can be traced onto the plate by 


can be 


scratching. A variety of line can be 
obtained by light or heavy pressure, or 
by retracing and increasing the width 


and depth of the line. 
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The plate is then ready for inking 
The materials for this are 
etching ink, dobber, mosquito netting 
and cloth. With the dobber, 
work the ink well into the lines, and over 
the entire plate. 


necessary 
cheese 


The plate should be 
kept luke warm while inking. However, 
it is not advisable to use anything hotter 
than a steam radiator, because celluloid 
not only melts at a low temperature, 
but it 
temperature. 

Next wipe the plate lightly, first with 


also has a very low igniting 


the mosquito netting to remove most of 
the ink, and then with the cheese cloth 
until the effect obtained. 
Place the transparent plate over white 
paper to ascertain the amount of ink 
desired left on. 


desired is 


Keep the plate warm 
for running through the press. 

The press should be adjusted some- 
what lighter than for printing from zine 
or copper plates, for the reason that 
extreme pressure will destroy the line. 
Use moist cold-press paper for pulling 
the print. 

After the use, the plate should be 
cleaned with turpentine. Do not 
alcohol as it will react with the celluloid, 
and soften the plate. 


use 


As many as twenty-five prints can be 
made successfully, and more can be 
made by freshening the line with the 
drypoint needle. 

The effect of an aquatint or tone etch- 
ing was obtained by cutting a stencil of 
the design from sandpaper, and running 
it through the press onto 


a celluloid 
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DRYPOINT: ETCHIINGS 
DONE-ON-CELLULOID. 

















DRYPOINT ETCHINGS ON CELLULOID BY EUNICE E. FOSS, SISSETON, SOUTH DAKOTA 
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plate. The raised grain of the sand- 
paper under pressure makes dents in the 
plate which, when inked, fill with ink 
and print the design in tone. Variation 
in the pressure when the plate is made 


FOUR FLOWER 


GRACE HARRISON SAUERS, 


WALLA 


causes a variation in the tone of the 
print. 

The drypoints illustrating this article 
show the possibilities of this process and 


the vaziation in the line produced. 





AND VASE DESIGNS PAINTED IN TEMPERA. 


WALLA, WASHINGTON 
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The Biography of a Puppet Club 


EMILIE P. LINDNER 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


N THE 1929-1930 school year two 

groups of girls and one group of boys 
of the seventh grade were organized into 
a puppet club. The work was carried on 
during the regular class periods and 
included every step except the construc- 
tion of the stage. At that time manual 
training facilities were too limited to 
permit the encroachment of anything 
extra, and so the construction of the 
stage was turned over to a carpenter 
who built it of wood and celotex from a 
model made to the seale of one inch to a 
foot. 

The boys first made tiny models of 
oak tag. With a model of the high 
school stage as a sample, they designed 
and colored their own with 
There was real difficulty in selecting by 
the from which the 
sarpenter was to work. By the same 


crayons. 


vote best model 


Bee ha 


: 


WAX CRAYON 
CURTAIN OF 


STENCIL 


THE PUPPET STAGE 


DECORATED 


method of selection the designs for the 
two curtains were chosen, for the boys 
insisted that there be a drop curtain and 
one that parts in the center. In prepara- 
tion for the making of the stage and cur- 
tains, there had been a discussion of the 
kind of design for the particular need 
and the different methods of application 
of the decoration. The heavier design 
was made into a block print of linoleum 
and printed on a heavy ribbed cotton 
material. The design for the unbleached 
muslin inner curtains was stenciled. 

The application of the designs to the 
stage front and curtains was placed in 
the hands of committees headed by the 
ones whose designs had been selected for 
each particular purpose. Poster paints 
were used for the stage front and oil 
colors for the curtains. As the school 
colors were blue and gold, blue and 






“DESIGN ON INNER CL 


INNER 
INSTRUCTOR 


UNBLEACHED MUSLIN 
LINDNER, 


THE 
EMILIE P 
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orange with a darker orange drop cur- 
tain were decided upon for the stage and 
its draperies. 

In the meantime, the girls were busy 
selecting the plays to be presented. One 
member wrote an original play, the 
characters of which are shown in the 
accompanying photograph. Two other 
playlets were also prepared, the girls 
being divided into as many committees 
as plays, each group with its chairman. 
These chairmen saw to it that the copies 
of the parts were in the hands of each 
member, that the lists of properties 
were made, and that the plays were 
rehearsed. 

Back drops were made of unbleached 
muslin colored with wax crayons and 
set with a hot iron. The boys turned 
their attention to the construction of the 
properties. Water paint, such as is used 


THREE SNAPSHOTS OF THE PUPPET 
THE SUPERVISION OF EMILIE P. LINDNER, BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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on walls, was found very useful and 
economical as some had been left over 
from the annual school play. 

The puppets were constructed in five 
parts, of unbleached muslin and sewed 
by machine in the domestic art room. 
The manual training department fur- 
nished half a dozen dowel sticks slightly 
pointed at one end to facilitate stuffing 
with the cheapest kind of cotton. Hands 
and feet were weighted with dress 
weights hammered into lumps, shot and 
even pebbles. Hair was made of wool, 
and faces were painted on. The girls 
showed a remarkable degree of persever- 
ence in this last step. After an explana- 
tion of the proportions, they were urged 
to study their classmates’ faces, to find 
pictures of the types of faces they would 
need and to draw and paint on paper 
before using the cloth. 





CLUB PROJECT WORKED OUT UNDER 
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DESIGN ON 
DROP CURTAIN 





the 
Bits of material were 


At last the time for dressing 
characters came. 
brought from home and the girls were 
shown how to make patterns for the 


various parts of the costumes. Even the 


poorest seamstress made valiant efforts 


in behalf of her puppet. Next came 
practice in manipulating the seven 
strings. Rehearsals and finally per- 


formances drew impromptu audiences 
during free periods and after school. 

The puppet club could even claim a 
financial success. The Civie League had 
sponsored the initial expense of eight 
dollars. When, just at the time when 
the had the 


Parent-Teachers Association invited the 


plays been completed, 
club to give its performances in connec- 
tion with a spring fete, they gladly co- 
operated and earned eleven dollars and 
seventy cents for that organization. 


Puppet Play Production 


GERTRUDE L. 


FRAZIER 


Oakland, ( ‘aliforn 1a 


HE following plan of making pup- 
pets was observed while the writer 
Miss 
Martha Simpson who brought her pup- 
pet theater to Honolulu in 1928. One 
of her plays was an adaptation of the 
story of “The Mad Tea Party” from 
Lewis Carroll’s “Alice in Wonderland.” 
Miss Simpson made three interesting 


was working as an assistant to 


heads for the hand puppets which were 
The Hatter was a 
fellow; the March 
Hare was a thin creature with extra-size 
ears; and Alice was a blonde with an Age 


used in this play. 


long-nosed brown 


of Innocence face. The facial expression 
is of most importance, so the features 
must be emphasized and the expression 
The 
size of the head and hands is exaggerated 
to the length of the body so that the face 


of the eyes particularly stressed. 


and expressive gestures may be dis- 
tinctly seen. 

The method of making these puppets 
from newspaper pulp is just as simple 
and much less expensive than the use of 
plastic wood or other prepared materials. 
The soaked in 
water for several days and then the 


newspaper should be 
water should be pressed out of the pulp 
and the mass should be kneaded until it 
Then it should be 
mixed with library paste. Model the 
this material, leaving an 


is very smooth. 


heads from 
open space up the center to allow the 
first finger of the puppeteer to manipu- 
late it. Then model the hands for each 
puppet. When the heads and hands are 
dry, bake them in a medium oven and 
finish with paint. Then make up the 


faces. A stiff lining is then attached, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING JOINTED WOODEN PUPPETS MANIPULATED BY 


STRINGS CONTROLLED BY THE 
like a collar and cuff set, to the hands 
and neck of the puppet, and a small 
bag should be stuffed and attached to the 
back of its neck. The lining attached to 
the hands will make the foundation for 
the sleeve and the puppet’s clothes can 
be attached to the neck lining. 

In manipulating the puppet, the thumb 
and small finger will fit into the arms 
of the puppet The 
first finger will control the head, and 
the second and third fingers should grasp 


as into a glove. 


the stuffed bag. Holding the figure in 
this manner, the heads and hands can 


be moved whenever that character is 


PU PPETEERS 


ABOVE THE STAGE 
speaking. The other puppets should not 
be moved while one is speakng or there 
will be danger of confusing the actors. 
One painted back drop was all that 
was needed in the one-act plays such 
as “The Mad Tea Party,” 
of course, a good plan to choose a play 
where there will be only a small number 


and it is, 


of characters, especially if the players 
are just beginning puppet-play produc- 
tion. A 
the back drop in this instance, and a 


forest scene was painted for 


small table was made to swing out from 
the inner part of the puppet stage with 
chairs on extensions at either end of the 
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table. No other properties, except some 
small teacups and a little grey creature 
made of cloth for the Dormouse, were 
needed in this play. 

Children have followed the method as 
outlined in this article, and have made 
interesting productions of ‘‘Hansel and 
Gretel,” “Little Black Sambo,” and 
other stories. 

Puppet plays afford an opportunity 
for the exercise of almost every one of 
the arts. First there is the choosing and 
arranging of dramatic material, then the 
modeling, painting, and costuming of 
the puppet characters; the construction 
of a puppet stage with back drops, cur- 
tains and electric lighting; the manipula- 
tion of the figures; and, most important 
of all, the development of the art of 
speech so that each puppet will be 
recognized by his voice. This is a rich 
opportunity to draw forth the best artis- 
tic ability of each child in any one class. 

One group might take over the prob- 
lems of constructing the puppet stage as 
was done in one fifth-grade class where 
five boys made a portable puppet stage 
and fitted it together with screws. They 
also installed small electric light globes 
for the footlights, and a group of girls 
solved the problem of a curtain that 
could be raised and lowered, and they 
also made a covering for the outside of 
the stage. 

Another group took the work of 
writing the arrangement of the fairy 
play, ‘Hansel and Gretel,’’ and this 
work was criticized and revised by the 
entire class. Each child had an oppor- 
tunity to model at least one head, and 
the best ones were chosen for the various 
characters in the play. A group of the 
best artists in the class were assigned the 
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work of “‘making-up” the faces and 
costuming the puppet figures. 

Try-outs for the two actors who 
would have to play all the various parts 
of the production caused the best atten- 
tion to be given to the art of speech. 
The actors needed good singing voices 
and ability in manipulating the puppet 
figures. These qualities had to be 
considered in addition to the quality of 
the speaking voice, so the plan included 
individual try-outs where one child 
would put a puppet figure on each hand 
and entertain with a dialogue between 
the two actors. In this manner the two 
best puppeteers were selected for the 
group production. 

All the children were encouraged to 
set up a puppet stage at home where 
they could originate and produce an 
individual play. The work is sufficient 
in interest and possibilities to challenge 
the ability of the most versatile person; 
but the best part is that the child in his 
first experiments with hand puppets and 
the artist with his beautiful life-size 
marionettes may realize a similar joy in 
their achievement. One artist has said 
the following words to express the reason 
for the fascination of the enterprise to 
whoever may engage in puppet play 
production. 

‘As an individual project the work is 
a challenge to any real artisan for he 
would be happy to do the whole thing in 
creating, producing and presenting a 
play. He would choose the play, write 
it, make the figures, scenery, and props, 
select the music, dress the characters, 
rehearse them, introduce them to the 
audience, play any part (within reason, 
of course), answer the curtain calls, and 
take in the entire gate receipts!”’ 
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THE PUPPET: BEFORE 
APPLYING THE 
COSTUME 





A WOOD AND CLOTH PUPPET WHICH CAN BE MADE BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. THE DRAWING SHOWS 
THE STRINGS FOR MANIPULATION OF THE PUPPET AND WHERE TO ATTACH THEM. CORK MAY BE USED 
FOR THE CARVED PORTIONS OF THE BODY INSTEAD OF HARDER WOOD, IF DESIRED 
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THE UPPER ROOM RECEIVED FIRST PRIZE IN A HOME ECONOMICS CLASS INTERIOR DECORATION CONTEST 
CONDUCTED BY MISS MOST AT THE STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE OF COLORADO, FORT COLLINS, 
COLORADO. THE LOWER ROOM ARRANGEMENT WAS AWARDED SECOND PRIZE 
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HREE living rooms were planned 

and actually arranged by the class 
in interior decoration at the State Agri- 
cultural College of Colorado. The 
senior class of forty-five girls, belonging 
to the Home Economies division of this 
last year, handled this problem in the 
form of a contest. The work was made 
possible by the co-operation of the 
leading local furniture store. They gave 
the free use of their store to stage the 
contest. The two show windows and 
selected floor space were used for the 
rooms. This contest was carried on 
during a period of about one month, 
including plans and actual work on the 
floor of the store. 


The rules of the contest were: 

1. No assistance was to be given to 
the class in general nor to any individual 
member of the class, by instructor or 
store force. 

2. Decorative objects, not carried by 
the store, could be brought in, such as a 
tea set, clock or vase. 

3. Five judges were to be chosen. No 
interested or concerned party was to act 
as judge. 

4. A prize was to be given to the 
winning group. They in were turn to 
present it to the home economies depart- 
ment. 


5. The points of judging were to be 


available to each girl the day the actual 
work began at the store. These points 
were as follows: 
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An Interior Decoration Contest for the 
Home Economics Class 


B. MOST 
Slate Agricultural Coll ge of Colorado, Fort Collins, Colorado 


Grouping of furniture 

Color scheme 

Use and combination of textures 
Individuality 

Dominant object of feature 
Details 

Unity 

Appropriateness 

Harmony 

Relative spaces of value and mass 
Scale 


Lighting 


Three general chairmen were ap- 
pointed by the instructor, high standing 
determining the selection. Three com- 
mittee chairmen were also similarly 
appointed. The general chairmen then 
“chose sides” until the class was divided 
into three groups. Committee chairmen 
of the three groups were allowed to select 
in part their helpers. These working 
committees were for four phases of the 
work— one for floor planning, one for 
selecting a dominant built-in feature, 
one to consider furniture arrangement, 
and one to study color harmonies. 

The class met regularly and divided 
into its various groups. The pupils dis- 
cussed their individual problems. The 
instructor then asked for drawings of 
floor plans and elevations with dominant 
feature included. These drawings were 
considered as regular class work. It was 
so arranged that every day four or five 
different girls visited the store. They 
took note of available stock and made 
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necessary measurements. This was a 
source of new and changing ideas. After 
the plans had been submitted to the 
instructor, some of the best suggestions 
from each group were chosen. These 
drawings the instructor brought to 
class and discussed with the students. 
Where a duplication of built-in feature 
occurred a choice was made satisfactory 
to all with the following result: one 
group used a fireplace, one an arched 
doorway, and one a double latticed 
window as its dominant built-in feature. 
The accurate floor plans chosen were 
given to each general chairman as a 
working basis. 

The different committees on furniture 
arrangement and on color harmonies 
then submitted their drawings. The 
color committee found that they had to 
make many experiments in selection of 
available textiles and furniture. They 
handed in their work, done in water 
color, with carefully considered values 
and color proportions. These lessons 
were gone over in the same way as the 
others. A choice was made to vary each 
group color scheme as much as possible. 

At the end of two weeks the selected 
drawings were resubmitted. These were 
to be the finished and final working 
The 
group 
dynamic symmetry and the construction 
The girls 
painting 


plans. fireplace, doorway, and 


window were each drawn by 
was done in the college shops. 


worked on details such as 
squares to resemble tile for the fireplace, 
making the lattice for the windows and 
painting the doorway. It was in this 
phase of the work that they strengthened 
their color harmonies. 

The actual assembling of the project 
took just four days. Girls worked in 
relays during class time and any other 
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They were 
The 


and 


free time that they had. 
always supervised by a chairman. 
sales force most courteous 
helpful in moving furniture for the girls 
and setting up walls. The 
attracted so much favorable attention 
and comment that the room remained 
intact in the store for three weeks. 

The judges reported that they found it 
exceedingly difficult to reach a decision 
They emphasized the fact that all three 
The 


prize-winning room had, as its built-in 


was 


contest 


rooms represented excellent taste. 


feature, the grouped lattice windows. 
The atmosphere of this room was very 
and its color scheme most 


The latticed windows had a 


individual 
charming. 
bright blue painted window sill with a 
The 
mirror was repeated in the tie-backs of 
the damask drapery of bronze, gold and 
blue. The draperies were supported by 
a bronzed wrought-iron fixture. A small 
table in front of the windows held a 
green-blue globe with a graceful figure 
This was, of course, the keynote 
of the room. A most inviting and com- 
fortable reading group of a big English 
club chair with book 
trough and floor lamp was arranged in 
the corner of the room. A book in the 
book trough cleverly picked up the blue 
A writing arrange- 
And here again 


mirror between the two windows. 


base. 


and footstool, 


of the window sill. 
ment was well handled. 
the color was repeated in the camel’s 


hair rug on the wall near the desk, 
and in the blue vase on the desk. The 
rug was patterned but held to the 


background. 

The room receiving second place had 
the 
excellent 


arched doorway. It was most 
in its grouping and general 
arrangement of furniture. A plain jade- 


green rug was used here as a background 
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FOUR DIVISION PAGES FOR A HIGH SCHOOL ANNUAL, THE PIRATE THEME IS CARRIED OUT CON- 
SISTENTLY THROUGHOUT THE BOOK LUCILE A. WOOD, DEERFIELD SHIELDS TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOI 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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for an upholstered set of living room 
furniture. The radio and a tea set and 
table were in evidence. The living room 
having the fireplace was the choice of 
the men who saw the three rooms. It 
had a spaciousness and restfulness that 
meant comfort. A writing group in this 
room was particularly well balanced and 
practical. 

The contest was of inestimable help. 


The instructor asked the members of the 
class to write a page on their impression 
of the problem. The answers were an 
index to the great value of the contest. 
Some girls mentioned the unexpected 
difficulty of applying for the first time 
plans to facts, others the helpfulness of 
actual practical work, and still others of 
the great value in learning to work with 
others. 
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THE HUMAN FIGURE AS USED BY PRIMITIVE CRAFTS- 
MEN FOR DECORATING BASKETRY AND TEXTILES 


The School Arts Vagazine, {pril 1932 




















THE PERUVIAN AND AZTEC INDIAN AND THE NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIAN USED SYMBOLIC DESIGNS OF THE HUMAN FIGURE 























QUAINT HUMAN FIGURE MOTIFS ARE ALSO USED BY 
THE NATIVES OF MANY OF THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 


The School Arts Magazine, April 1932 
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GRADE SCHOOL CHILDREN WILL ENJOY DESIGNING FIGURES LIKE THESE 
BY AMERICAN INDIANS FOR USE AS BORDERS AND ALL-OVER PATTERNS 


The School Arts Magazine, April 1932 
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Designing and Decorating with Rubber Stamps 


AGNES J. 
State Teachers College 


T IS not the unusual thing in many of 

our schools to find at times a shortage 
of funds for art materials and a limited 
amount of time for art activities. Al- 
most every teacher has tried to solve 
these problems by using an inexpensive 
substitute material and by resorting to 
the use of time-saving methods. We 
found ourselves facing a situation of 
this kind when in the middle of the 
year our supply of linoleum blocks for 
block printing was exhausted. Stu- 
dents brought in blocks of wood but 
found that they were hard to cut with- 
out proper wood cutting tools, and that 
the cutting demanded considerable 
time. Only a few used this method. 
Designs cut from heavy blotting paper 
glued to blocks of wood and shellacked 
proved to be a quick but somewhat 


DOUGLASS 
, Platteville, Wisconsin 


perishable block, as did also the soap 
carving method. 

We finally resorted to the use of 
rubber stamps, which cut easily, proved 
to be durable, and did away with all 
cost, since pieces of old inner tubes were 
utilized for the design portion of the 
stamp, and scrap wood for the block. 
Because of the ease with which these 
stamps could be made we found our- 
selves using them very much more fre- 
quently than we had ever used the 
block print. Some students felt that 
an easy way for producing the stamp 
was to cut the design from paper, paste 
it upon the rubber, and cut with scis- 
sors or sharp knife. Other students 
drew the designs directly upon the 
rubber with pen or pencil or cut free- 


hand designs, which gave a simple 
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direct result. These rubber designs 


glued or cemented to a scrap of wood 
were ready for use as soon as dry. 

Many kinds of materials took the 
decoration well, and of 


a variety 


mediums proved good for stamping. 


all 


kinds of paper, from the finest Japanese 


Among the materials used were 


rice to oatmeal wallpaper, and the 
textiles used were silk, rayon, sateen, 
and crash. Artists’ oil paints or 
enamels diluted with turpentine and 
patted on the stamp with a dauber, 
printed well on many kinds of fabric, 
while tempera painted on the stamp 
with a brush worked well on paper and 
cloth. Pads felt 
thick material saturated 


block print dyes or printers’ ink made 


cut from or other 


when with 
stamping pads to be used in the regular 
way. A less expensive pad was made 
from folds of crepe paper covered with 
cloth, then moistened with water to 


BLOCK PRINT 


OLIVIA B WALTER, ART 


BIRD PANELS BY PHOENIX PI 
SUPERVISOR, 
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which a small amount of vinegar and 
glue had been added. The vinegar 
served to set the color, while the glue 
added the sticky quality needed for 
Black dark 


were decorated by stamping with oil 


stamping. or materials 
paint and dusting gold, silver, or other 
metallic powder upon the design before 
the paint was dry. 

If you have used block printing with 
your upper grades you will be inter- 
ested in trying rubber stamping with 
the If you have 
never found time for the block printing, 


younger children. 
try this quicker method in working out 
borders and all over designs for deco- 
and 
greeting cards, or scarfs, bags, pillow 
Then 


forget to try this method of designing 


rating book covers, invitations, 


tops, and table mats. do not 


for adding color and interest to the 
next costumes you make for carnival, 
pageant, or play. 


lr 
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INTERESTING SUBJECT MATTER AND EXCELLENT DESIGN CHARACTERIZE THESE BLOCK PRINTS 
BY PUPILS OF PHOENIX, ARIZONA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS. OLIVIA B. WALTER, ART SUPERVISOR 
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Tapping the Subconscious in Creative Design 


BEATRICE B. 


RUYL 


Hingham, Massachusetts 


HE following suggestions as to how 

I found a mine of ideas to be worked 

indefinitely, I offer freely to any art 

teacher faced as I was with a group of 
children unusually unimaginative. 

The of the 

method into other branches of art may 


possibilities carrying 
be great, and lie wholly in the hands of 
teachers with vision. 

The problem before the class was to 
produce an original motif to be used in 
textile design—a calico print, to be 
specific. 

In my classes, discussion of the prob- 
lem is always in order before any pencil 
On this day, the word 
“originality” started things. Most of 
the children declared that they individ- 
ually had none; but they admitted that 


work is done. 


for designing purposes an original idea 
t a) ton 





4S4 


might be a new use of an old motif. 
But, on the other hand, if the motif was 
good and rightly in its place, for instance, 
as a leaf pattern in a Persian rug, no 
amount of 
would be as good as the first impulse felt 
by the Persian for the Persian rug. Of 


So we 


new combinations or use 


course, I had to admit the point. 
returned to first principles and visualized 
the artist creating or doing some original 
work. The class pointed out that an 
artist did have to use some source within 
himself which was most personal and 
individual, and so closing their eyes, and 
trying not to think, they scribbled with 
a hard pencil for some seconds on draw- 
ing paper before them. On opening their 
eyes, their effort was to bring out some 
form suggested by the tangled lines with 
colored or heavier pencils or water colors. 
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SCRIBBLING ON A PIECE OF DRAWING PAPER WITH THEIR EYES CLOSED, PUPILS OF BEATRICE B. RUYL, 

HINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS, DISCOVERED ORIGINAL DESIGN MOTIFS TO BE HIDDEN AMONG THEIR 

TANGLED LINES. THE DRAWINGS ABOVE SHOW THE SCRIBBLED LINES AND THE SUGGESTED MOTIFS 
DEVELOPED FROM THEM 
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children immediately a 


shape of bird, ship, and person, and 


Some saw 
filled in the space using some, but not 
Others had 
to be helped at first, and after trying 


necessarily all, of the lines. 


a couple of times, were able to produce a 
Ifa 


con- 


motif they could say was their own. 
lacked a make it 
vincing, the class thought it 


motif line to 
seemed 
quite fair for any child to add a spot or 
line to make a perfect whole. For 
example: if the motif turned out to be a 
face with one eye, and no scribbled line 
where the other eye ought to be, a 
telling line could be drawn to complete 
the vision they had without scribbling. 

Creating the original motif had been 
the stumbling block, and the class now 
felt when all the motifs were hung up to 
study, their experiment was somewhat 
of a success because no two were at all 
alike. 
appeared, or possible contagions of the 
Each child 


satisfied he or she had found something 


No influence of a period or style 


next-seat neighbors. was 
his or her own, and went gladly to work 
to reduce, reverse, repeat, spot or alter- 
nate the motifs, in the balanced design 
for the calico print. 

Afterward I used the method through- 
the school with 


out other classes in 


interesting results partly due to revela- 
tions of consistent inner thoughts on the 
part of some of the reticent children. 

I mean that I found one boy called 
Sam, aged ten, producing again and 
again ship motifs 
Sam lived near the 


almost nothing else. 
Yacht Club, and 
spent all his free time among boats, 
ete 

Another, Billy, aged thirteen, almost 
always saw a character face with bits of 
costume, hat, 
1SOO—1812. 

Ethel, who generally made peculiar 
with 


ete., about the period 


Billy’s hero was Napoleon. 
houses roofs as. land, peasant 
maidens in costume, dancing, had many 
foreign memories. 

Jane, aged sixteen, after a visit to 
New York City, tall 


scribbles revealing the impression the 


made vertical 
new skyscrapers made upon her. 

Roger was a most argumentative boy, 
hooked 


scribble which may mean nothing to 


revealing always a curious 


anyone except one interested in hand- 


writing—for a hook signifies great 
tenacity. 
However, I submit some of these 


motifs, hoping some teacher may care 
to try out the method. It may be that I 
read too much between the lines. 


Enlarging the School Collection of 


Stereoscopical Views 


ELEANOR KING TUGGLE 


Director of (rt, Marion Colle ge, 


HE importance of visual education 
is widely recognized at the present 
time, and many schools are now being 
equipped with motion picture projec- 
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Marion Indiana 


tors, lanterns and _ slides, or sets of 


stereoscopes and stereoscopical views. 
However, it is usually only the large 
city schools which are fortunate enough 
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to be equipped with motion picture 
machines and stereopticons, but the 
small rural schools often are supplied 
with a set of stereoscopes which can be 
used to great advantage in all courses of 
study. 

I have found that by mounting two 
pictures that are alike side by side on a 
card of standard size for the stereoscope, 
one can enlarge his collection of pictures 
indefinitely along any line that most 
interests him. In experimenting with 
the use of stereoscopes to teach art 
appreciation, I have used this method 
of presenting to the children the world’s 
great art masterpieces in such a way 
that they feel themselves to be looking 
at the originals. 

Many publishing companies reproduce 
famous paintings in their original colors 
in small and inexpensive sets of prints, 
two sets of which can be purchased and 
each two like prints mounted side by side 


The effect of these 
prints when seen through the stereo- 


as explained above. 


scope is like gazing upon the original 
painting, and I know of no better plan 
than to have the picture before the 
child while he is being taught what 
makes it a masterpiece. 

The art classes will enjoy helping to 
cut out mount 


and the pictures on 


scraps of poster cards. Various colored 
backgrounds might be used to classify 
the paintings as to school or as to 
nationality of the artists; for example, 
all reproductions of works by French 
artists might be mounted on blue, say; 
all American artists’ works on white, 
etc., as many colors being used as there 
are countries represented by the artists 
in the collection. 

I feel that the project is well worth the 
slight cost and will increase the value 
and enjoyment of the stereoscope equip- 
ment in the rural school. 








THE FLYING CLOUD No. 26 THE FLYING CLOUD 











TWO PRINTS OF THE SAME PAINTING MOUNTED SIDE BY SIDE AND VIEWED THROUGH A STEREOSCOPE 
GIVE THE EFFECT OF THE ORIGINAL PAINTING. ELEANOR KING TUGGLE, DIRECTOR OF ART, MARION 
COLLEGE, MARION, INDIANA 
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SHIPS ARE A FAVORITE SUBJECT FOR YOUNG ARTISTS. ABOVE ARE SAILBOATS AND BELOW IS A 
STEAMSHIP DRAWN IN CRAYON BY PUPILS UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF BEATRICE LEWIS, QUINCY, 
ILLINOIS 
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A HOUSE IN THE COUNTRY AND A CITY STREET ILLUSTRATED IN CRAYON BY ART 
PUPILS OF QUINCY, ILLINOIS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS. BEATRICE LEWIS, ART SUPERVISOR 
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The Book House, A Second Grade Library Project 


LORETTA SHERIDAN, Teacher, NELLE ADAMS SMITH, Director of Art, Toledo, Ohio 


EFORE her pupils entered upon this 

library project, the way was paved 
by the teacher. It was necessary for her 
to develop the interest leads. She there- 
fore stimulated the desire for the intel- 
lectual uplift derived from reading good 
books. She excited the children’s curi- 
osity by such progressive steps as would 
tend toward orderly thinking, initiative, 
self-control, and self-reliance. 

The children immediately caught the 
spirit of the idea and their visit to Locke 
Library stimulated them to this book 
activity which gave an unusual op- 
portunity for the development. skills, 
initiative, and self-expression, coupled 
with a consequent development of 
appreciation in reading. 

Numerous daily lessons grew out of 
this problem such as story writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, illustrative drawing, 
lettering, cleanliness, and primary citi- 
zenship. A large illustrated book was 
made by the class to show the steps in 
the progress of the library. It was called 
“The Story of the Book House” and was 
dedicated to “All children who love good 
books.” 

Following is a list of words learned 
in constructing the Book House: blue- 
print, carpenter, decorator, dedicate, 
system, privilege, design, silhouette, 
library, silence, etc. 

Purposes of the Book House were as 
follows: 


1. To be used and enjoyed by the 
children who built it, and also by next 


year’s class. 
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2. To encourage the reading of good 
books. 

3. To stimulate arrangement and 
decoration of furniture and other equip- 
ment. 

4. Tosee and appreciate artists’ illus- 
trations of their stories. 

5. To create a desire for original illus- 
tration of these same stories. 

6. To enjoy and use pleasing color 
combinations as suggested by artist 
illustrators and to create original color 
schemes. 

7. Tointerest children in writing their 
own story texts. 

8. To enjoy social contacts as the 
children gather around the reading 
table. 

9. To learn how to properly care for 
books and to treat them as friends. 

10. To accomplish the cutting of good 
letters for sign announcements, books 
and posters. 

Here is the story of the Book House as 
written by the children of the Second 
Grade, Garfield School, Toledo, Ohio. 


THE BOOK HOUSE 
In September we boys and girls began to visit 
Locke Library. After a while we started going 
to story hour on Saturday mornings. Here in 
the room we had a set of books from the main 
library. Many children got library cards and 
began to read books from Locke Library. 
{ll these things made us interested in having 
a real library in our homes or in our schoolroom. 
After talking it over with our teacher, it was 
decided to build one, if Mrs. Peters, the prin- 
cipal, were willing to have us do so. She said it 
would be very nice to have a library. 


(¢ ‘ontinued on page iz) 
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FOUR SECTIONS OF ILLUSTRATIVE FRIEZES PAINTED IN TEMPERA 
BY PUPILS OF GRACE HARRISON SAUERS, WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
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Making a Relief Map 


MARIAN YOCUM, Director of Art, Public Schools, Sandusky, Ohio 


MISS MARGARET 


att 
Bei f BAN 





S° OFTEN large class projects do 
not afford opportunity for each 
child to have his work represented. 
This is one disadvantage of this type of 
work and unless the problem is so 
planned that it can be worked out 
individually and then assembled into 
one big piece, it isn’t really a class 
project but that of the 
talented individuals. 


few more 
Our sixth grades were studying the 
Ohio. 
industries 


state of The surface, history, 


and were developed. <A 
relief map of the state with an illus- 
trative tile border proved a very suc- 
cessful problem in that it correlated in 
every part with the material covered 
and gave each child an opportunity to 
be represented in the finished product. 


Materials used were as follows: 
Moulding clay 
Mixture of two parts plaster-of-Paris 
and one part whiting (the whiting is 





EBERT, Teacher 


added to slow the setting process of 
the plaster) 

Large piece of cardboard 

Large wooden board for background 


Tempera colors 


Shellac 
Wood glue 
First the outline of the state was 


drawn on a larger piece of cardboard. 
Around the edge of the outline a two- 
inch wall of clay was placed which acted 
as a mould for the plaster mixture. 
Inside this wall the plaster mixture was 
three- 


poured to the thickness of 


quarters of aninch. This is allowed to 
stand until it begins to thicken and set. 
Then the surface elevations and rivers 
are moulded. After the plaster has set 
the clay walls are removed and when it 
is completely dry it is taken off the 
cardboard and glued onto the wooden 
background. It is important to have 
the plaster dry before it is put on the 
wooden board or the moisture will 
warp the board and cause the plaster to 
crack. 

The tiles for the border are moulded 
in relief out of the clay, each tile illus- 
trating some industry, produce, city, or 
bit of history. When these are dry they 


are sanded and smoothed, and then 
are ready to be mortared together 
with plaster. First they are arranged 
around the edge of the background of 
the map allowing space for the mortar 
and when satisfactory, keep their rela- 
tive positions but move them to the 


side of the map so that the clay walls 
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can be placed and the plaster poured 
in as it was for the map. When the 
plaster is beginning to set, the tiles are 
returned to their places and pushed 
down into the plaster. 











SANDUSKY, 





OHIO. MARIAN YOCUM, 











4 DRAWING OF THE RELIEF MAP AND TILE BORDER MADE BY SIXTH GRADE PUPILS OF 


DIRECTOR OF 







The map and tiles are then painted 
with tempera and shellacked. It can be 
hung as a picture and I am sure the 
boys and girls who make it will want it 
put in a place of honor. 








ART; MARGARET EBERT, TEACHER 
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TWO ALL-OVER PATTERNS USING CLOWN HEADS AS A DESIGN MOTIF AND 
WORKED OUT IN COLORED CUT PAPER. C. E. PATTON, PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
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CUT PAPER RABBIT MOTIFS FORM TWO EFFECTIVE SURFACE 
PATTERNS. C. E. PATTON, PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Window Transparencies 


FLORENCE LOUISE SPIESS 


Supervisor of Art, Calexico, California 


HE 
made in my eighth grade class. 
The problem of ships and airplanes was 
They were drawn first in 


window transparencies were 


suggested. 
pencil and when simplified enough they 
were colored with crayolas, using black 
to show the part that would be left 
whole when cutting out the black paper. 
They were rubbed on the back with a 
light colored crayola and then traced on 
the black paper and all the parts where 
the colored tissue was to be placed was 


cut out with a razor blade. The colored 


A SAILBOAT AND AN 
TRANSPARENCIES, 


AIRPLANE ARE 





MOTIFS 
FLORENCE LOUISE SPIESS, 
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tissue was pasted on following the color 
scheme as planned in crayola. The 
pupils found they could not put in 
every detail, which made it a very good 
lesson in simplifying. 

The pupils enjoyed making them and 
it was only with a promise that they 
would be returned and that more win- 
dow transparencies would be made that 
the pupils allowed the problem to be 
collected by the teacher and a different 
problem begun. 





FOR COLORED TISSUE PAPER WINDOW 
ART SUPERVISOR, CALEXICO, CALIFORNIA 





A WINDOW TRANSPARENCY, BY THE PUPILS OF THE EIGHTH GRADE. 
FLORENCE LOUISE SPEISS, SUPERVISOR OF ART, CALEXICO, CALIFORNIA 


The School Arts Magazine, April 193 
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SOAP SCULPTURE AND WOODEN TOYS ARE INTERESTING PROJECTS FOR LIDA 
HOOE SCHOOL PUPILS, DALLAS, TEXAS, THELMA FISHBURN, ART INSTRUCTOR 
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CLAY MODELING PROBLEMS WORKED OUT EXPERIMENTALLY BY PUPILS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO ELMENTARY SCHOOL, JESSIE TODD, SUPERVISOR. LA VERNE GENTNER, ASSISTANT 
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Modeling 


JESSIE TODD, Supervisor, University of Chicago Elementary School 
LA VERNE GENTNER, Assistant 


HEN one discusses method, one 
often leaves out the most inter- 
esting results, for sometimes they just 
These illustrations 
were made by two boys, one in the fifth 
They 


chose their own subjects and modeled 


seem to “happen.” 
grade, one in the sixth grade. 


them in a period in which each child was 
given the opportunity to do what he 
wished. Some painted, others sketched 
with pencil or charcoal. We have a big 
ash can full of clay in one corner of the 
room so that it is always convenient. 

We do not teach any method in clay 
modeling. The children experiment 
with the clay and discover for themselves 
that many little details often break off 


when the clay is dry. They reinforce 











the modeling with paste sticks, pieces of 


sheet aluminum, sticks, or anything 


the 
If they want 


they wish to use. They paint 
modeling when they wish. 
the surface to shine, they shellac it. 
children three or four 


Some put on 


coats of shellac. Some children prefer 
to leave the modeling uncolored. 

Because it is so difficult to photograph 
the modeling, we have made sketches of 
the results. 

If the children were given more op- 
portunities to do what they wish and to 
choose their own subjects, better results 
are sure to be obtained. Too many 
schools put too much stress on correla- 
tion. It is in the free period that we get 


the most spontaneous results. 








A MODEL OF HIGHLAND PARK SCHOOL DEVELOPED BY ELEMENTARY PUPILS. 
HUMPHREYS, 


GRACE P. HIGHLAND 


PARK 
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SCHOOL, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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A Problem in Poster Paint 


ELIZABETH BARSTOW 
Supervisor of Art, Benton Harbor, Michigan 


gorneresd one of the most success- 
ful problems I have ever worked out 
in the course of my teaching grade school 
students is a problem of design on bur- 
lap, colored with poster paint, to be used 
as a wall hanging. 

In working out the design to a finished 
piece almost every theory of art is taken 
into consideration. The finished article 
is one that is useful as well as beautiful. 
There is very little waste of material, 
practically no failures, and the results 
are most satisfying to the child. 

The worked 
heavy with a 
Plant 
design 


out 
crayon. 
abstract 


design is first on 


bogus paper 
forms, animal 


and landscape effects may be 


forms, 
used. The outline is then perforated 
and transferred to the burlap by dusting 
charcoal or chalk through the perfora- 
tions, depending on the color of the 


eS a ee TE 


BURLAP WALL 
BARSTOW, 


BETH 





HANGINGS WITH DESIGNS IN TEMPERA PAINT. 
SUPERVISOR OF 
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burlap. If the burlap is light, charcoal 
is used for transferring; if dark, white 
chalk is used. The paper is then re- 
moved and the charcoal or chalk outline 
is next traced with a brush and india ink. 
Usually a plain line border is worked out 
around the design. The burlap is then 
pinned to a drawing board and the 
design filled in with bright colors of 
poster paint. 

The color of the burlap is used as part 
of the design: therefore, much of the 
burlap is left unpainted. 
the burlap are then frayed out about an 
inch te give it a finish. Usually the size of 


The edges of 


burlap is eighteen by twenty-six inches. 

The consistency of the poster paint is 
important. If it is too thick it cakes and 
hides the weave of the material; if too 
thin it soaks in and is grayed by the 
color of the burlap. 
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ELIZA- 


ART, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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I have taught this problem in grades 
three to The design may be 
simple or complicated, depending upon 
the ability of the child. Children of all 
grades are equally fascinated with the 
process. I have used the problem be- 
cause, first, it relates to poster work, for 
the design must be simple, flat and 
posteresque ; second, it relates to color 


nine. 


theory because choosing harmonious 
colors (light, dark, gray, cold, warm, and 
intense) is taken into serious considera- 
tion; third, it relates to design because 













the distribution of colors in areas and 
lines developing a center of interest is 
most important; fourth, it relates to 
composition, for the child must learn 
the placing of objects in leading up to a 
climax; and fifth, it is an excellent exer- 
cise in the correct handling of a brush. 

A burlap hanging made with poster 
paint is a delightful problem which can 
be worked out in any class. It is 
an especially good Christmas problem 
with interior 


and fine in connection 


decoration. 

















SOAP SCULPTURED FIGURES 
UNDER REGINA TEIGEN, 


SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 





AND ANIMALS BY PUPILS 
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FOUR CUT PAPER BORDER DESIGNS. BEULAH WATTLES, NEOGA, ILLINOIS 
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THE UPPER PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS A CHILD’S ILLUSTRATION OF THE HOME OF LONGFELLOW’S HEROINE, 
EVANGELINE. BELOW, IS A SCENE ILLUSTRATING THE OLD TALE OF “RIP VAN WINKLE.” HARRIET 
H. SHOEN, MAXSON SCHOOL, PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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TWO MOVABLE TOYS WHICH CAN BE MADE FROM CARDBOARD OR 
LIGHT WEIGHT WOOD. EDITH M. JEWELL, GRIDLEY, CALIFORNIA 
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The Animated Problem 


EDITH M. JEWELL 

Gridley, California 
RE there any children anywhere _ selves, and paper fasteners. The upper 
grades use quarter-inch stock and make 
movable joints with brads or small nails 


who do not enjoy making some- 
thing that moves? Then why not let 
them have more such problems. The 
animated problem may have colorings as 
beautiful and lines as artistic as the still 
problem. 


cut off and used as rivets. They may 
use tin for the branch of the tree and for 
the 
either painted or finished with crayons 
and shellacked. 
When the 


grass as a problem, instead of the bird 


leaves. The wooden problem is 

The drawing of the bird feeding her 
young shows how to put the cardboard 
or wooden strips and the bird and the 
At the four black dots 
The 
lower grades use colored cardboard or 
white cardboard which they color them- 


using tiger and jungle 


nest together. feeding her young, bend the grass out- 
that join, make movable joints. ward so the tiger seemingly leaps behind 
it, when the opposite ends of the strips 
are pulled. 


An Indian Pony Drag 


MURIEL H. FELLOWS 


Stevens School, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pennyslvania 





W* HAD erected a wigwam seven 


feet high and painted it with 
bright tempera colors. We had made 
Indian Indian 
toms, and bows and arrows. 


costumes, bowls, tom- 
But we 
still searched through books for sug- 
gestions of other Indian things to make. 
Finally we found something that inter- 
ested us all. An Indian pony drag! 

Two bamboo rug poles, eight feet long, 
made an excellent travois. But what 
“Let’s make 
suggested the children, for when 
one is just seven years old, one is 
overflowing with boundless energy and 
nothing seems impossible. 


could we use for a pony? 
one,” 


A few yards of brown cambric, a few 
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rolls of cotton batting, a few pieces of 
few balls of black yarn 


and joyfully we set to 


soft lumber, a 
were obtained 
work. 

The body was made like a huge sack, 
The 
neck was an oblong piece of cambric 
folded in half and filled with 
batting. The head was an oblong bag 
hung at right angles to the neck. This, 
too, was filled with cotton batting. One 
child carefully cut and sewed pointed 
ears. 


stuffed with crumpled newspaper. 


cotton 


The legs were a problem. We fas- 
tened a long narrow strip of wood the full 
length of the horse’s body, and to this 
we nailed two short pieces of wood at 
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right angles. Then to these short pieces 
we fastened the four legs. 
we nailed four feet. 


To the legs 
We wrapped the 
legs and feet in thick newspaper and 
then in brown cambric. 

To the back of the neck we sewed 
lengths of heavy yarn which hung down 
in a flowing mane. 
to make the tail. 


Yarn was also used 
Large black buttons 
served as eyes and a dash of red tempera 
made the mouth. Over his back we 
threw a blanket and then with strong 
cords we fastened the bamboo poles to 
his sides. On the travois we tied bundles 
of paper as a load for the pony to pull. 

We named him “Lightning” after the 

Indian pony in Lucey F. Perkins’ 
“Indian Twins.” It is astonishing how 
Indian modes 
We learned that the correct 


much we learned about 
of travel. 


name for the pony drag is “‘travois.’’ We 
hunted through books for pictures show- 
ing the correct method of fastening the 
poles, etc. We learned that dogs instead 
of ponies are sometimes used in the 
Indian travois. We found that the poles 
are really the tent poles of the wigwam, 
and that the bundle which is shown in 
the pictures is the wigwam rolled up 
ready for transportation. We learned, 
too, that it is the squaw’s work to erect 
and take down the wigwam and place it 
on the pony drag. 

When “Lightning” was finished we 
earried him carefully out to the front 
lawn so that he might nibble grass while 
we took his picture. It is almost certain 
that no Arabian charger ever had more 
devoted admirers than did this Indian 
pony made by the second grade children. 





AN INDIAN 
INDIAN PROJECT WORKED OUT BY 
CLASS UNDER MURIEL H. 


PONY AND 


WIGWAM ARE 


PART OF AN 
4 SECOND GRADE 


FELLOWS, STEVENS SCHOOL, 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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TWO TEMPERA PAINTINGS DONE ON EASELS BY THE GRADE CHILDREN OF 
POMONA, CALIFORNIA, SCHOOLS. IDA J. WEBSTER, SUPERVISOR OF ART 
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DECORATIVE DESIGNS DONE AFTER THE METHOD TAUGHT IN THE MEXICO CITY 
ENJOY 
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A SANDTABLE PROJECT OF A MEDIEVAL CASTLE, FROM BESS kK. GORDON, RENOVO, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Peoples of Other Lands 


ALICE MARLAND 
Ossining, New York 


O matter whether we are six or 
sixty, the world outside of our own 
habitation unfolds many wonders to us. 
If in drawing classes we can show 
some of these wonders, and teach art, 
history, and geography in our period, we 
are progressing in making art essential 
to educational growth. Not only this, 
but we are putting our art work on a par 
with reading, arithmetic, and writing. 
There is something thrilling in taking 
an imaginary trip around the world to 
see how people look and live. 
In developing this topic our sixth 


grade teacher gave a series of lessons, 
first in simple profile drawing. 


Just 





TWO EASEL DRAWINGS BY THE 
POMONA, CALIFORNIA, SCHOOLS, 





PRIMARY 
IDA J. 


shoulders. Next full faces 
In these we placed the 


heads and 
were drawn. 
eyes half way down length of face; the 
end of nose half way from eyes to end of 
chin; from end of nose to chin the mouth 
about one third. After this, character- 
istics belonging to different races were 
The Japanese slanting eyes and 
Also we noted 


noted. 
broad faces, for instance. 
the types of complexions, dress, ete. 

Each child chose the type he wished to 
draw and researched in geography and 
history. 

The children did a lot of creative draw- 
ings and the best representations were 
worked up on six-inch by nine-inch paper. 


GRADE CHILDREN OF THE 
WEBSTER, ART SUPERVISOR 
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INTEREST IN PEOPLE OF OTHER LANDS IS CORRELATED WITH COSTUME 
STUDY AND DRAWING OF THE HEAD, ALICE MARLAND, OSSINING, NEW YORK 
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FIVE SECTIONS FROM SECOND, THIRD, FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADE MURAL 
MARGARET WAITE, ART DIRECTOR, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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The Book House 


(Continued from page 490) 


Work was begun on the plans. A corner of the 
room was selected and the size of the library was 
decided. The plans showed that there would be a 
door and one window, and a slanting roof. 

We found that putting up the frame would be too 
hard a job for children; so we asked Mr. Henry to 
help us. He kindly put the frame in place, the boys 
giving some help. 

Because Locke is built of bricks, we wanted our 
little house to look like a brick house. Paper was 
measured, cut and traced with wax crayon to make 
it look like bricks. It was then tacked on the sides of 
the frame. 

For the roof we used an old window shade, given 
to us by Mr. Larsen. After the shade was measured 
and cut it was painted dark green. 

Of course we could not put this green roof in place. 
Again Mr. Larsen and Mr. Henry helped us. 

Now we began to think about decorating this little 
house. After trying many ideas we decided to make 
a border of Mother Goose silhouettes. This was a 
job, but it was also a lot of fun. Mrs. Peters lent us 
her Young Student, and Mary Ellen made a sil- 
houette of it, to decorate the front of the building. 

Now for the furniture. Orange crates can be 
used for many things. The boys and girls brought a 
number of crates. Such a noise of sandpaper. You 
know the boxes all had to be smoothed before putting 
paint on them. 

Some one said we should paint them green to 
match the furniture in the room. Donald Brandle 
did such good work in painting the roof that he was 
made the boss. He named his workers and showed 
them how to paint. 

When we thought of finishing the inside of the 
crates no one was sure how it should be done. Hayne 
Borgs hurried home one noon and took a book out of 
his mother’s bookcase and found that the inside was 
stained. Then we bought cans of stain and finished 
the cases. The stain was also used on the frame. 

Ellen Mae gave us a very nice round table which 
had belonged to her sisters. This table was sand- 
papered and painted green. Now we needed two 
square backed chairs as the backs of our chairs were 
round. Miss Wolman kindly gave us two of her 
square chairs for two of our round ones. These we 
painted green. The girls thought it would be nice to 
make covers for the chair backs. Some of the 
children wanted the covers to be made of silk, but 
little Peggy Koos said, ‘‘We do not want silk covers. 
They ought to be made of something that can be 
washed.” 

({nd so the covers were made of white oilcloth 
lecorated with a shilhouette of the Young Student in 
lack oileloth mounted on orange oilcloth. Betty, 
Ellen Mae, Mary Ellen and Goldie sewed the covers. 
Mary Ellen made the decorations. 
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LEATHERWORK 


made easy for teacher and student 
Each WILDERCRAFT Lesson 
Sheet gives instructions for 
making some useful article; 
also a price list of leathers, laces, 
snaps, modeling and stamping tools. 

Write for a free copy. 

Sample cards of Craft Leathers for 5 cents. 
Over 50 years experience assures 
satisfactory service and quality 

WILDER & COMPANY 


1038 Crosby St. Chicago, Il. 
Established 1877 











A NEW ARTS «xo CRAFTS 
CATALOGUE... 


Write for our complete new 76-page catalogue 
of Arts and Crafts materials and tools. Infor- 
mation regarding the National Crafts Award 
in Basketry being held under the 

. : ‘ » Basketry 
auspices of the Scholastic Magazine, [eathers 
155 West 44th St., New York City, Weaving 


: one Pott 
may be obtained by writing to that + ee (A 
yublication. Waxcraft 
i Batiking 
= . . . Sehool 
National Crafts Supply Company "Ganeiice 


94 Lexington Avenue New York City 











TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


FOR 
METAL CRAFT 
WORKERS 


Brass, Sterling Silver, and Nickle . 
Silver in sheet and wire. Solders, JJ} 


Ornaments, Tools, etc. nh 
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a non-inflammable casein 
material suitable for all 





kinds of ornamental PPR, SS 
work f ~~ 
Send for catalog 18 Crawford Street 


H. F. HERPERS Newark, N. J. 


Business established in 1865 
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4 [@) Or" 
TALENS& SON 
IRVINGTON-NEW JERSEY 
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The little window looked bare and lonely without 
a dress, and so material was brought and Constantine 
made the nice little curtains. Miss Sheridan brought 
a flower-pot to set on the window sill. 

If we had a lamp, our little house would be 
finished. Two little lamps were given us, and the 
children made designs and decorated the shades. 
The books now were arranged in the bookcases. 
Anna Mae brought her typewriter and made labels 
for the books. 

Miss Greiner’s class gave us one of their bird books 
to put in the library. It is placed in the case under 
Bird Stories. Jeanne Robinette has lent us many 
books and magazines. We have a librarian who 
serves one week, and then another is chosen. 

“This cozy litule home of the books must have a 
name,’’ said someone 

Many children made suggestions, but we all 
thought Harvey Klaiber’s was the best. He named 
it “The Book House.” 


2. 
“. 


New Books Relating to Art 


WHERE TO Go AND Wuart To Ses, by Harriet 
Cecil Magee. Publishers, Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.50 

No book of one hundred pages can possibly give a 
complete history of art; but this book introduces the 
reader to the art of the world as found in the remains 
of an art appreciation more than four thousand 
years old. Most every one with an ordinary educa- 
tion has heard about Egyptian Art, Greek Art, 
Roman Art, but these terms mean little more to 
many of us. Miss Magee, from her studies and her 
travels, gives us a pretty good knowledge of what it 
all means. Beginning with Egypt one has a new 
conception of the Pyramids and the Sphinx—works 
of art which today are still wonders. Greece, the 
land of the laurel wreath and the Acanthus Capital, 
is next visited. All the art wonders of the Greeks, 
lovers of beauty and freedom, are most fascinatingly 
introduced to the reader. Then in order one visits 
Italy, and ‘‘the city on seven hills’’ and many other 
relics of a noble past; Arabia, the birthplace of 
Mohammed; then to France, Germany, England 
and Spain. Wherever we go, under the spell of the 
cultured mind and facile pen of Miss Magee, we 
are admitted to old art associations through new 
doorways. 

The completeness and value of this important 
work of Miss Magee’s can only be appreciated when 
one realizes her position as a leader in Art education 
for many years in school and educational work 
throughout the country; and of equal significance 


is the fact that neither her knowledge nor her 


experience is confined to this one subject. She is a 


woman of wide literary achievement, a member of 


the Order of Bookfeilows, of the Art Association, 
American Association of University Women, and a 
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Federal Council Associate of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 


First Sreps in ArT AND Hanpwork, by Ella 
Victoria Dobbs, B.S., A.M. Publishers, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price, $2.00. 

This book is “Dedicated to Little Children 
Everywhere with the hope that each day they may 
find beauty and happiness more closely linked 
together in the common affairs of life, and that as 
they learn to live happily and beautifully they may 
find ugliness and wickedness disappearing together 
from the world.”’ 

The author, in writing the book had in mind those 
teachers who have had little training in fundamental 
principles of art, and teacher-training classes. It 
is a textbook; as such it begins with What? How? 
Why? and proceeds step by step to the accomplish- 
ment of definite problems. “It is not what a child 
makes which educates him so much as what he 
thinks while the making is in Self- 
expression implies freedom in carrying out an idea 
without regard to the source of the idea. 


progress. 


Creative 
expression implies an idea originating with the 
worker.”’ By all the common methods and mediums, 
self-expression and creative expression are sought for 
on the part of the child and splendidly illustrated for 
the benefit of the teacher. Picture making, involv- 
ing the use of crayons, scissors, and brush, is given 
prominent attention. Home-life activities make 
another helpful chapter, in which the child is taught 
the principles of home making—block house, screen 
house, frame house; furniture and furnishings; clay 
modeling; weaving. The material is all well planned 
and should be of great help to those teachers especi- 
ally who are not controlled by a definite outline and 
supervisor. 
° 
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The Conventions 


EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
twenty-third annual meeting on Tuesday, April 19, 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City, and 
closes Friday evening, April 22 

Registration opens at 11.00 a. m. on Tuesday. 
The first general session will be at 2.00 o’clock the 
same day. 


THE opens its 


Under the chairmanship of President 
James F. Barker, the meeting will be addressed by 
Dr. Eugene E. Collingan, Assistant Superintendent 
of the New York schools, who will welcome the 
delegates, and by Earnest Elmo Calkins. 
be the only meeting on Tuesday. 

On Wednesday morning, sectional meetings of 
Fine Arts, Industrial Arts, and Home Economics, 
led by Miss Sallie Tannahill, Mr. George Hatch, and 
Miss Mary Buckley. A “Professional Problem”’ 
luncheon at noon, Miss Margaret Mathias, Mont- 
clair, N. J., Chairman, with but one speaker. At 
2.00 o’clock the second general session will be held, 
and at 8.00 o’clock the popular “Ship” entertain- 
ment and dance. 


This will 








‘Ihe Perry Pict 


Awarded Four 
Gold Medals 


2250 Subjects 


1732 - 1932 
WASHINGTON 
BICENTENARY 
CELEBRATION. 

February to 

Thanksgiving 
Send 50 cents for 25 
pictures, each 5% x 8, 


no two alike, relating to 
Washingt yn, etc 

Help your teachers and 

pupils become fam 

with these beautiful 
reproductions of 
THE WORLD'S 
MASTERPIECES 

IN ART. 


liar 


Sir Galahad 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x 3% For 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5% x 8 For 
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Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, 25 f 
( irer Size 544 x 8 
“*IT have used The Perry Pictures for yea 
work and can find nothing to equal then 


15 ents for 64 


Calalogues °F \{o0 ; 


page Lat 


‘The Perry Pictures @ 


BOX 10, 


MALDEN, MASS. 





eoee / en, pencil or brush 
seems to move more freely and 


to produce better results when 


the drawing paper 
Whatman. 


used is 
Hot pressed, cold 


pressed or rough, the surfaces 


of Whatman Drawing 
are an inspiration . . 


Papers 


. send six 


cents for samples—they’ll be 


mailed you promptly. 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., Inc. 
7-11 Spruce Street, New York City 











od) WHATMAN 


Genuine HandMade 
DRAWING PAPERS 
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Thursday morning will be devoted to the second 
session of the departmental conferences, with a get- 
together luncheon at noon. The afternoon and 
evening will be given up to visits to exhibits and 
museums. 

On Friday morning, general session of the con- 
vention; afternoon, meeting of the Council; evening, 
the annual banquet with a speaker of national 
reputation. This will be the final stated meeting. 

Exhibits of material and equipment, and of local 
school work will be found in adjacent rooms. 


Sr. Louis, Missour!, is again host to the Western 
Arts Association. The annual convention of this 
Association of Art, Industrial Arts and Home Eco- 
nomics teachers, supervisors and directors, is to be 
held in that city Mav 3 to 7, inclusive. The new 
Jefferson High School will be headquarters. The 
general theme of the convention as proposed by Belle 
C. Scofield, president, is ‘‘Social Significance in Arts 
Education. ”’ 

The convention will open on May 3, with a pro- 
gram of visitations on May 3 and 4 in the St. Louis 
schools. There will be a general session on the 
evening of May followed by an informal “‘get- 
acquainted”’ meeting arranged by the ‘“Ship,”’ the 
commercial exhibitors. The rest of the program 
schedule is as follows: 

On Thursday, May 5, there will be sectional meet- 
ings of art, manual training, vocational education 
and home economics with special luncheons at noon 
There will be a general session in the afternoon with 
the annual dinner and dance in the evening. 

Friday morning, May 6, will be devoted to 
sectional meetings, including one on printing. There 
will be a general session at 2.00 o'clock and the con- 
vention will close with a general session on Friday 
night. The program chairman, Herbert G. Jackson, 
and the section chairmen have selected outstanding 
educators as speakers, among whom are: 

Dr. Eugen Gustav Steinhof of Vienna; member 
of the League of Nations Architectural Jury, famous 
designer of theatrical and operatic stage sets, 
artist, author, sculptor, educator. 

Dr. Homer J. Smith, Professor of Industrial Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota. 

Florence Fallgatter, of Washington, D.C., Federal 
(gent for Home Economics in the Central Region, 
and specialist in the field of the Arts Related to 
the Home. 

Dr Herbert Spinden. of New York City . explorer, 
archeologist and lecturer of note; authority on 
traditional arts and crafts of America. 

Louis LaBeaume, of the board of American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 

John L. Bracken, brilliant speaker and well- 
known as a true progressive in education. 

Hundreds of feet of space have been set aside 
for school exhibits and materials and equipment 
exhibits 
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The railroad companies have granted a fare and 
one-half rate for tickets bought on the certificate 
plan. 

Harry E. Wood, secretary-treasurer, 5215 College 
(Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana, will send a _pre- 
convention bulletin upon request. 


2, 
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Marian KassinaG, supervisor of art, Menominee, 
in the Michigan Education Journal, shows how art is 
related to daily tasks. 

Art has been defined as a beautiful way of doing 
things. If we accept this definition then surely the 
making of garments, the arranging of objects and 
materials to make a beautiful and livable home, and 
the serving of attractive meals are art problems and 
should be approached through the study of art 
principles . . . The character of our art courses is 
distmetly toward appreciation, toward that of the 
consumer rather than the producer, toward forming 
habits of good taste rather than making a series of 
pretty little art lessons, but the importance of hand 
training is not forgotten. 


FosteR Broruers, 4 Park Square, Boston, publish 
or supply colorful reproductions of original paintings, 
appropriate for hanging in schoolrooms, school halls 
or foyers. Two subjects especially are most inter- 


esting—rather, one subject interpreted by two 
artists—‘‘A Pilgrimage to Canterbury’; one by 
Thomas Stothard, R. A., the other by William Blake, 
R. A. Other pictures include six panels in the House 
of Lords, and three Clipper Ships. These framed 
pictures make excellent. class gifts. 

° 


“° 


WE HAVE RECEIVED from William H. Coombs, 
1188 Lawrence Ave., Detroit, Mich., an illustrated 
United States Prints—beautifully 
colored facsimile reproductions of works of art by 


catalogue of 


American artists. There is not a picture in the entire 
catalog of 84 halftone reproductions unworthy of a 
To select individ- 
ual pictures for comment would hardly be fair; but 
“The 
by Robert W. Amick, and ‘Inner Har- 
bor,” by Harry A. Vincent, are beautiful examples of 
United States Prints. ‘Tell me what pictures hang 
upon his walls and what books are his companions 
and I will tell you what manner of man he is.” 


place in any home or schoolroom. 


the two subjects received from Mr. Coombs 


Pioneers,” 


2 
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THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTs has a series 
of forty-six Talks on Art, illustrated by carefully 
selected lantern slides, which may be borrowed for a 
nominal fee by art teachers, supervisors, schools or 
clubs. Each Talk is written by an expert in some 
field of art, who knows how to entertain and to 
instruct. It is as easy to deliver one of these talks as 


to read a story aloud. Each is planned to occupy 
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. . . « bring forth 


MAY FLOWERS 


A pril showers, so the old 
adage tells us, bring forth’ 
May flowers. (Nearest to 
the brilliant colors of Spring- 
time are the brilliant colors of 
Higgins’ American Drawing 
Inks. And by diluting them, 
as you do watercolors, you 
may obtain practically every 
shade in the spectrum. 


Use either brush or pen. as requir 


I 1 
ments dictate, or a « bination of 4 
the two With Higgins’ Colored 
Drawing Inks y have the most 
versatile of all art media. We wil 
be glad tell yo wt co 
t he $ ling ad 
vantages of and 
y pia t 
heush pos 
. ’ 








Cuas.M. Hicemns&Co., inc. 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


with H I GCG I N S’ 
Colored DRAWING INKS 








Handbook of Technique for Teachers and Students 


MAKING 
WATER- 
COLOR 
BEHAVE 


with 2 Reproduc- 
tions of paintings 
in color and 21 
Photographs dem- 
onstrating the 
brush at work. 


Artists, teachers and students will 
all find this book of tremendous 
value. The author (a noted water 
colorist) clearly explains all the 
“ericks’’ in the handling of this 
increasingly popular medium, and 
illustrates his points with revealing 
photographs. The most up-to-date 
and helpful book on the subject 


Price $2.75 


Minton, Balch & Co. 
2 West 45th Street New York 


BY ELIOT 
O'HARA 








BASKETRY - LOOMS 
BLOCK PRINTING 
SUPPLIES 


Send for free catalogs 


J.L. HAMMETT CO. Cambridge, Mass. 
(School Supplies) 














ART TEACHERS 


OUTLINE PICTURES to Color 
(60 new subjects 
Send 5 cents for 2 OUTLINE PICTURES 
and our complete catalog called 
“CREATIVE IDEAS" to 
FAIRBAIRN ART CO., Publishers 
736 West 173rd Street, New York City 
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The FIRST 
ESSENTIAL 





is the selection of 
materials 


You may have hundreds of new ideas — thou- 
sands of inspirational subjects — exceptional 
teaching ability. Yet you will not be able to 
create the interest or obtain the results you 
should unless your art study group is working 


with the correct materials. 


e . 
Brilliance and 
. + 
Uniformity 
are necessary qualities in all crayons and water 
colors — the brilliance that gives character and 
life, that arouses inspiration — the uniformity 


of texture and freedom from grit that insure 


consistent results. 


Bradley Water Colors 


and Crayons 


are standard equipment in most schools. Only 
the choicest pigments are used in their manu- 
facture. Every process is supervised by master 
chemists and highly skilled craftsmen. They 
are made by an organization intimately asso- 
ciated with progress in school art work for 


more than half a century. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


San Francisco Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agents 


approximately forty-five minutes, and is illustrated 
by from thirty to forty slides. Some, for example, the 
lecture on the ‘‘ Making of a Stained Glass Window’”’ 
(which shows some of the wonderful glass in the 
great European cathedrals), and the one on “‘ French 
Peasant Costumes,”’ are illustrated in full color. A 


descriptive circular will be gladly sent if application 
is made to The American Federation of Arts, Barr 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


2, 
° 


ANNOUNCED as the culmination of four years of 
intensive development and heralded as the most 
advanced step in the field of sound reproduction 
since the motion picture screen became articulate, 
RCA Photophone, Inc. and the RCA Victor Com- 
pany, at a preview and demonstration before an 
invited audience in its private theatre, in January 
introduced a new all AC operated 16 mm. sound-on- 
film motion picture projector. 

This new machine gave an amazing performance 
when its own dimensions and the dimensions of the 
slender thread of film used are taken into considera- 
tion. With the projector placed about thirty feet 
distant from the screen and the loud-speaker behind 
the screen, a picture about 4 feet by 6 feet in di- 
mensions and sound of excellent quality were 
reproduced with remarkable fidelity. Industrial 
leaders, educators, ministers and others who previous- 
ly had been privileged to witness the demonstration 
of the new apparatus, are said to have been enthused 
over its possibilities in their respective fields of 
endeavor. 

It is believed a sound-on-film motion picture 
projector has been produced that will be heartily 
welcomed in the educational, industrial, and religious 
field. Already several large manufacturers of inter- 
nationally advertised products and a number of 
educators and others who have been privileged to 
inspect and witness demonstrations of the new 
equipment have manifested unusual interest in it 
and its possibilities. Leaders in these fields of 
endeavor, recognizing the value of the sound motion 
pictures for the dissemination of information, have 
long awaited the introduction of a portable device 
of proportions comparable to the RCA Photophone 
Junior Portable. The combined weight of both the 
projector-amplifier unit and the loud-speaker unit 
makes the apparatus easily transportable. The 
mechanism of both units being easily accessible, 
each can be made ready for operation within a very 
few minutes 

° 


o° 


THe Bureau or Epvucation in the Philippine 
Islands, under the direction of Luther B. Bewley, has 
developed courses in drawing for the primary grades, 
the intermediate grades, and the normal schools, 
which are to be commended. Copies of these three 
courses in complete outline have been received at 
this office, and are worthy of special comment 
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Director Bewley says in the Foreword introducing 
the “‘ Drawing Course of Study for Primary Grades,”’ 
“The outline is intended to present a carefully 
graded course to provide for gradual development 
and for correlation between drawing and language 
and conversational English. The work on this Out- 
line represents the work of Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, 
an instructor in the Philippine Normal School. The 
plates represented are the work of students of the 
secondary department of the Philippine Normal 
School and pupils of the training department of the 
same institution. ”’ 

The work is outlined by weeks, and the school 
year evidently begins in June. The vacation months 
in the Philippines, according to this outline, are 
April and May. Here is the outline for four weeks in 
July, for the First Grade: 


FIRST WEEK 
The first two or three lessons should be spent in 
drilling students in passing and collecting ma- 
terials, so that they may acquire fair speed and 
accuracy at once. 
2. Paper TEARING 
Material—Paper (6 by 9 or 9 by 12 inches) 
Procedure 

(a) The teacher should have the pupils fold the 
paper with the corners together on the desk. 

(b) They should crease the fold with the back of 
the thumbnail three times. (Be sure each pupil does 
this correctly.) 

(ec) They should fold it inside out with the corners 
together on the desk. 

(d) They should crease it again with the back of 
the thumbnail three times. 

(e) They should open it on the desk with the fold 
up; then with one hand on each side of the fold (flat 
on desk), tear it. 

(f) Children in the first grade can tear as well as 
an adult. They should do nothing but this for two 
days till they can do it perfectly. 

SECOND WEEK 
1. MAKE ENVELOPES TO Hotp CurtTinGs 
Materials—Paper (9 by 12 inches) and paste 
Procedure 

a) The teacher should make the envelope, step by 
step, with the class. 

The paper should be folded across almost in 
half, so that one-half will be less than an inch larger 
than the other. 

Then the extra piece should be folded down. 

(d) About one-half inch of each long edge should 
be folded. 

(e) The corners should be torn or cut off, as in 
Plate II. 

(f) This should now be pasted. 

(g) Names should be written on the flaps. 

2. STRAIGHT-LINE OpsectT Curtinc—T ABLE or BED 

Materials—Paper (6 by 9 inches) and scissors 


$ A DAY 
“AMEX- 
TOURS” 





Travel indepen- 
dently, all plans are 
made in advance. 
Go abroad on date 


If you prefer an es- 
corted trip, hereare 
31 tours, interest- 
ingly and carefully 


andship you prefer. planned, and priced 

ea “TRAVA to fit modest in- 
wh comes. As follows: 

MEX” tour begins - 

in Europe 25-day tour $278. 


2-day tour $482. 
Choose from 10 . 7 . 


fascinating itiner- 
aries. From 15 days 
for $133 to 35 days 
at $300.00. (Not 
including ocean 


(Including steam- 
ship fare.) Sight- 
seeing is compre- 
hensive; accommo- 
dations pleasant; 
and arrangements 
voyage.) Send for flexible. Send for 
Booklet 64. Booklet X 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 


65 Broadway New York 











HENRY B. SNELL’S 
Summer Art Class with Painting along the 


DANUBE and in POLAND 


An unusual Art Pilgrimage 
Sailing July ist, returning September 6th 
For descriptive ncement, send to 


THE BOYD TOURS, INC., 724 Fifth Ave., New York 





JOIN 


LORADO TAFT 


AND OTHER EMINENT AMERICANS 


FOR THE 


ART PILGRIMAGE 


SUMMER 1932 


TO EUROPE 


5 AND UP 
INCLUSIVE PRICE 


ALL EXPENSE TOURS 





OTHER TOURS VISITING 
FIVE COUNTRIES $317 AND 
UP INCLUSIVE PRICE 











GP 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


25 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts 
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THE ART OF AMERICA 


should be familiar to American school children 
In UNIVERSITY PRINTS schools are offered a very 


complete selection; here are examples: 


Colonial Times— West, Stuart, Trumbull, etc., 32 prints for. . . $0.48 
Portraits— Whistler, Sargent, etc., 25 pictures for. ........ 38 
Murals— Library of Congress, Alexander, etc., 31 prints for ...  .46 
Sculpture—St. Gaudens, French, Taft, etc.,32 pictures for... . 48 
Modern Art— Ryder, Davies, Kent, Bellows, etc.,43 pictures for . 64 


. Acomplete listing of American Art selections will be sent upon request . . . 


The UNIVERSITY PRINTS, 11 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 











ART METAL WORK and JEWELRY 


. . . « « Equipments and Supplies for 
Summer Schools and Camps ..... 











High grade tools and materials for Jewelry, Silver and Copper 
work. Metals in sheet and wire form, Solders, Enamels, Stones and Findings 
{No order or request too small to receive our careful and prompt attention 


We take pride in our reputation for service ih rite jor our nex 1932 catal Lue 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. Providence, Rhode Island 











Proce du re 


Some of the best helpsto ... . 


~~ TEACHERS OF ART a) The children should tear the paper in half. 
Museum Prints and Miniatures of Famous Paintings. b) The teacher should cut the object for the 
Send for new 8-page folder with full detailed lists! It will a / ae 
interest every Teacher and Student of Art. class (1 late II). : 
GEORGE H. CLARK c) Each should take one-half sheet of paper and 
307 South Franklin St. Syracuse, N. Y. scissors, and teacher and pupils should cut together, 





step by step. 





d) The children should cut the same object alone 


L E A T H E R Ms R A F T with no model. 


SUPPLIES i e) During criticisms of last cuttings, pupils 
Pall cleans: toaaie . egy zoe Bow ce sage myles should answer the following questions: Is it as large 


Leather Workers’ Tools, Design Punches, et« as the paper? If it is a table, are the legs straight? 
Ask for our cata ( 


: . , ae Are they the same length, etc.? 
OSBORN BROS. 223 Jackson Boul., Chicago 


f) Each child should keep in his envelope his best 








cutting of each object. 


WEAVING Learn wy 1 re fe 
WARPING What you want to know THIRD AND FOURTH WEEKS 


} 1. Cur Oruer FamiLiar Opsects—FURNITURE, 
DYEING — 


THE DAVENPORTS DisHEs, ETC. 
TEXTILE New Hope Penn. The teacher should choose paper or have the 
DESIGN Five dollars a day . . Not @ course children tear the paper to a suitable size so that the 











chair will be of correct proportion for the table, ete. 
The dotted line in Plate Il shows the paper from 


» ryury. T ‘ry. ry. Try J “ on “ 
PRATT INSTITUTE which the object was cut. The plate is one-fourth 
sc IL * F 4 >P LIE , . ’ 

a. . » #5 -~ ——— the size of the children’s work. 

Pictorial Illustration, Advertising Design, 2. Construct A Box ANb A Cart, Usinc Drawinca 
Fashion Illustration, Interior Decoration, 
Industrial Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 





OR WRAPPING PAPER 





eel Caine, wry . Reproductions of excellent drawings in black and 
. . udios ‘ nmatructors oth ear . 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU. Director CATALOGUE White and in color appear on inserts between each 


two pages of text. 
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